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Messrs. Ginn and Co. have just published a little 
book entitled Live Issues in Classical Study, by Pro- 
fessor Karl P. Harrington (76 pages). Of the four 
essays contained in the volume, Dry Bones and Liv- 
ing Spirit (3-36), A Fair Chance for the Classics 
(37-54), The Latinity Fetish (55-65), The Use of 
Translations (66-76), the second and the third had 
been previously published, the former in the South- 
ern Methodist Review, the latter in The Classical 
Weekly (i. 138-141). 

In the first essay, after the introductory remarks, 
Professor Harrington insists that the classical teach- 
ers of the country must themselves ceaselessly be 
champions of classical interests, in greater degree 
than has been the case in the past. Again, if new 
life is to be infused into the dry bones, the infusion 
is to come first of all from improved pedagogical 
methods. Archaeology, the lantern, courses in an- 
cient politics, law, private religion, art, etc., less dry 
grammar, more emphasis on the ability to read the 
language and to master it for general purposes of 
pleasure and profit — all these things will help. Com- 
parisons between ancient and modern life will vivify 
the ancient history and teach the meaning of tenden- 
cies in modern times. The scope of the literature 
studied should be greatly broadened. This last 
thought is elaborated in the essay on The Latinity 
Fetish. Finally, apologies for the Classics should 
give way to an aggressive campaign for them, to a 
vigorous insistence upon their supreme value. 

On pages 16-20 there are some good words on the 
impossibility of getting through translations the 
best that Greek and Latin literature have to give. 
Then come, on pages 20-35, some exceptionally good 
illustrations of the extent to which things Greek and 
Roman have entered into the warp and woof of 
English literature. 

In the second essay, A Fair Chance for the 
Classics, Professor Harrington pleads for better 
equipment for the teaching of the Classics. 

Do scientific men among us warm with enthusiasm 
over the steady improvements in methods of classi- 
cal study, and over its recent achievements? Or 
do they look upon Latin and Greek as useless rem- 
nants of a waning educational system, the mere 
exercise ground for idle mental gymnastics, and 
hope to see them soon give way to something more 
closely connected with the knowledge and subjuga- 
tion of the physical world, to which so large a part 
of the attention of the age is already devoted? Do 
men of wealth most readily lavish their millions 



upon classical equipments, or upon the training 
schools for developing scientific methods of acquir- 
ing other millions? 

On pages 39 ff. our author takes up- various criti- 
cisms of classical study and teaching. To the oft 
repeated injunction that the approaches to classical 
study should not be made forbidding he answers 
that the approaches to all subjects of real value are 
forbidding, inevitably so. To the charge that the 
methods of instruction in Classics are "picayune, pe- 
dantic, behind the times", he replies that failures of 
classical teachers have been largely due to the cir- 
cumstances which have attended their labors and to 
the crudeness of the material with which they have 
to deal. 

The scarcity of opportunities for teachers to learn 
their art, and for pupils to get their preparation; 
the absurd multiplicity of poorly endowed colleges 
and "universities"; and the killing burden of class- 
room and routine work demanded of classical teach- 
ers, — these causes have long combined in America to 
retard progress in the methods of instruction and 
to crush out enthusiastic ambition toward the best 
ideals. 

But much progress has been made. 

If anything has marked the efforts of classical 
instructors within recent years, it has been the en- 
thusiasm with which they have endeavored to im- 
press upon their students the spirit of the authors 
before their consideration, and to reproduce the 
picture of ancient life as vividly as possible. From 
every ^quarter the cry has been heard, "Read, read, 
read !" And they have read, often pushing on with 
undiminished speed through regions of grammatical 
difficulty, without pausing to examine very closely 
the details of the ground, in their eagerness to ex- 
plore the unknown and to discern new poetical, his- 
torical, or philosophical beauties. 

On pages 43-45 Mr. Harrington meets the charge 
that classical study is barren of results. On pages 
45-47 he insists that a classical education is a 'prac- 
tical' education. 

The Classics, then, deserve a fair chance. How 
are they to get it? First, more time and patience 
should be allotted to the early stages of classical 
study, that secure foundations may be laid. Mr. 
Harrington hopes to see a preparatory course in 
Latin of six years. 

Secondly, the Classics need a material equipment 
and financial support commensurate with that offered 
to scientific schools and investigations. 

The old-fashioned idea of a school was that of a 
bench with a pupil upon it, a desk with a teacher 
behind it, and a textbook, which the pupil studied 
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and then handed to the teacher, who heard him 
recite. The laboratories, museums, and apparatus 
of the present indicate how entirely that conception 
has been banished from the world of science and 
the teaching of science ; but how many people seem 
to imagine that the equipment of the olden days is 
still good enough for the classics, — that there is no 
special need of any modern workshop or first class 
tools. In comparison with the technical schools, the 
magnificent buildings, the extensive appliances, for 
scientific investigation, the opportunities for doing 
good work in the classics are yet meager. How 
rarely do we find adequate special buildings, libra- 
ries, and collections representing the art, archi- 
tecture, antiquities, epigraphy, paleography, of the 
ancient world! How many institutions place before 
their students the current literature on classical sub- 
jects? How many really first-class classical libraries 
are there in the United States? How many thor- 
oughly satisfactory archaeological museums do we 
find? 

Finally, the Classics in America need enthusiastic 
support on the part of pupils, of parents, and of 
the public (52-54). 

The last essay, on The Use of Translations, deals 
with the extent to which translations are used by 
students, the attitude of instructors toward the 
practice, the remedies employed in various places to 
discourage the use of translations, the real evils of 
the custom, and finally presents some suggestions 
as remedies for the situation. In this discussion 
there is, unhappily, nothing new. 

One rather regrets that, in an effort apparently 
to be vivacious and forceful, in the desire to see to 
it that the discussion of Live Issues in Classical 
Study shall itself not consist of dry bones, the author 
quite often fails to show in his language that re- 
straint which is one of the characteristics of the 
Classics. C. K. 



LA BELLA UNGUA 

"Quanta e(st) la profundita(s) del aqua?" I asked 
my Italian boatman at Portovenere near Spezia. 
We had just rowed past the rocky grotto where 
Byron wrote, and the clear blue water of the Medi- 
terranean prompted the question. Was it Latin or 
Italian I had used? The words, surely, were Latin, 
but the boatman had no difficulty in understanding, 
and promptly told me over how many meters of 
transparent blue we were floating. A little later 
he remarked, "II vento viene sempre piu forte". 
Was this Italian or only Latin with the edges rubbed 
off? Ille ventus venit semper plus fortis. The inci- 
dent was not without value. It showed me, better 
than any book, how very much alive today are the 
words and forms of that old Latin which we, teach- 
ers thereof, count dead. This paper might, there- 
fore, take as a sub-title, The Value and Pleasure of 
trying to Learn a little Italian. If my own experi- 
ence goes far enough, the study of Italian is seldom 
or never pursued in the University by those who 
expect to teach Latin, and rarely taken up as a side 



line afterward. But who, I ask, not born in Italy, 
should rather undertake to learn Italian than those 
to whom the mother tongue is already familiar? 
After our obligatory French and German, we Latin 
teachers ought to turn with avidity and pleasure to 
the study of Italian as the natural complement and 
the modern extension of our Latin knowledge. 

For Italian occupies the ancient home, not as a 
conqueror, but as a true daughter of the Latin. Few 
indeed are the imported words and forms, in com- 
parison with the great bulk of the language. It 
has been to me a constant source of delight to find 
classical. friends still doing duty on modern Italian 
lips. This is especially true in the case of those 
words which English did not inherit; for some rea- 
son we suppose such words to have perished with 
the Latin, hence the modern use of the old form is 
surprising. In today's Progresso I read that the 
official "fece altre indagini". Indagines, 'investiga- 
tions', is in Pliny and Gellius. Our histories have 
overemphasized the break between the old and the 
new; we have been taught to think of the Fall of 
Rome as of some dire cataclysm, destroying all trace 
of the old speech. We are slow to realize how 
gradual the changes were, how little the people of 
those centuries perceived that they were changing, 
and we forget how close and continuous the literary 
tradition in Italy has been. A study of the Italian of 
today forces this truth home to the mind at every 
turn, and each new point of resemblance to the an- 
cient language is suggestive and stimulating. French 
and Spanish, and I suppose Rumanian also, show 
this similarity, but not to the same degree. Spanish 
shows a larger admixture of foreign words, and the 
tendency to thickness of pronunciation which Cicero 
noted in the poet born in Cordoba has greatly 
changed both vowels and consonants: compare ova, 
uova, huevos; homo, uomo, hombre; etc. 

To one who knows Latin already Italian is inter- 
esting in its vocabulary, its inflexions, and its pro- 
nunciation, and even a little knowledge of it is useful 
for its vivifying influence on our Latin. At first, the 
modern spelling tends to hide to the eye many simi- 
larities, which become evident to the ear. Ghiaccio, 
'ice', seems a long way from glacies but the differ- 
ence is superficial ; allowing for the regular softening 
of / after a consonant into i, and the change in the 
sound of c, the old and the new are not so far 
apart. Fuoco, 'fire', has nothing to do with ignis, 
the usual word in classical Latin, but is easily con- 
fleeted with focus 'the hearth'. This is a good illus- 
tration of a frequent shift of meaning which words 
have undergone in passing from classical through 
vulgar Latin into Italian. Another example is an- 
negare, 'to drown', which is something of a puzzle 
until one learns that necare was restricted in vulgar 
Latin to death by drowning. It is interesting also to 
note how of two Latin synonyms one survived and 
the other perished : so ecus, caballus, It. cavallo; lu- 



